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IntrddUGtion 



Meet Jbe_arid Ndria Schwartzbeck and their boys, 
GUs arid Shane. They live dri a dairy farm In Mary- 
larid, riot far frdm Washirigtdri, D.C. Or meet Jdhri 
arid Mary Miller arid their childreri. They live in a 
ceritury-did farmhduse near Wateridd, Idwa, arid 
raise hdgs arid cdrri for a living. The Schwartzbecks 
arid the Millers are among that special breed of 
entreprerieurs who together make agriculture the 
Mation's biggest, most productive industry. And 
that's where your food beglris— on one of those 
farms run by one of those famMjes. 

This teacher's guide wil] show you how the 
Schwartzbecks and |he Millers and the other fam- 
ilies in the series of booklets called the "People on 
the Farm" live and produce the food we eat. The 
guide will help you make these families come alive 
In your classroom as you fit the ''People on the 
Farm" books into the curriculum you are teaching. 
The guide provides a variety of suggestion£> ^br 
class discussions and student activities. 

Some Facts about Ariiericah Agriculture 

American farrii farriilies provide food arid fiber 
for Z\9 millibri people iri the Uriited States arid 
mariy riiillioris of people iri dther cduritries. These 
farrii families make agriculture dUr Natidri's larg»''st 
sirigle iridustry, empldyirig dver 20 mlllidri peopie. 
Farmirig aldrie empldys almdst 4 million working 
pedple, as many as the combined payrolls of trans- 
portation, the steel industry, and the automobjle in- 
dustry. Eight to 10 nnilllon _more woj-kers store, 
transport, process, and nnerchan^ise the outpuj of 
America's farnns. And another 3 rnilMon people pro- 
vide the seeds, fertilizers, and other supplies 
farmers use: That adds up to more than one out of 
every five jobs in private enterprise: 

Here are some more farm facts: 

• More than one-half of the 2.3 billion-acre .land 
area of the United States is used to produce food. 

• American farmers today produce 64 percent 
more crops than their fathers did using the same 
amount of iand. One farrhwbrker, which iricludes 
the farmer and riiembers of the farriily wprkirig on 
the farm, now supplies eribugh fbbd arid fiber for 65 
people. Only 10 years ago brie farmworker was prd- 
vidjrig enough for 42. • " . 

• Ori the average, each persdri iri the Uriited States 
cbris Limes about a tdri of fddd per year. That's 
roughly the same amdurit we cdrisumed 10 years 
agd. arid everi 50 years agd. Arid, surprisirigly, we 
are speridirig a smaller portion of cur Incomes on 
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food than ever before. 

• Agricultural exports have become a niajqr facjor 
supporting our balance of trade and the natjonaj 
economy, makjng it possible to buy our imported 
oil supplies^ The production from 1 out of every 3 
crop acres goes overseas, and we still have a sur- 
plus at home: 

• Issues rejated to agriculture are consjantly In the 
news — food prices, food safety, world food sup- 
plies, nutrition, the Third World, balance 6f trade, 
the strength of the dollar in international markets. 

Iri short, American agriculture is a powerful force 
in shaping the way we live, and the way we will con- 
tinue to live. You can understand it more easily 
through the daily activities of these farm families. 
Where this once was a strugglirig riatibri iri vvhich 
95 percerit of the pbpulatibri had to farrii to survive, 
the productivity of these farm faniilies has niade it 
possible for this to becbriie the wealthiest arid 
most powerful riatidri dri earth iri which less than 3 
percerit df the pdpulatidri grdw the fddd fdr the rest 
of us. 

But the chariges iri Americari agriculture, which 
have prdduced mdre and more food from the land, 
have also created many ccnteniporary problenis re- 
quiring major public policy decisions. Farmis are 
dwindling m numbers, increasing in size, and are 
beconning highly specialized. 

What does this mean for the future of farming 

?D^_°JJ''J°°^_^yPPJ'®^_?^^_°^_'' way of life? Are 
continually bigger and fewer farms the way we 
want to go? 

There was a time when farmers were mainly self- 
sufficient. But kicreasingly they must rely on non- 
farm sources for the things; they need to raise bur 
food supplies each year. They must borrow money, 
lots of it at times to grow the crops and raise the 
livestock. They riiust purchase eribrmous ariiburits 
of iricreasirigly experisive eriergy (moderri agricul- 
ture depends bri eriergy to ruri tractors, to riiariufac- 
ture fertilizer arid pesticides, arid to process crdps 
arid to ship therii Idrig distarices td market). Hdw 
cari we help cdpe with these arid dtheKprdblems 
facirig agriculture, arid the whdie cdUritry, tdday? 

The *'Pedple dri the Farm" series describes njod- 
erri agriculture by telling about real farm famitres at 
home and at work. Agriculture today is a business, 
requiring capitaMnvestment, modern U^c\vnery^^ 
and the use of the latest scjenti.fic adi/ancements 
to produce niqre food from the^land to keep up with 
our growing population. But, though most farms to- 
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day are modem, they are different from most indus- 
tries In that all but 2 percent of today's farms are 
family owned and operated. 

How to Use the Books and this Teacher's Quids 

The "People on the Farm" series was designed 
to help students understand the nature of modern 
agricuUure. how their food is produced, and the 
concept of interdependence between farmers and 
consamers^This Teacher's Cauide can heljD you use 
the booksjn your classroom. Developed by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture for classrom and com- 
munity education use^ the '^People on the Farm" 
series will fit into courses^in American history. Gov- 
ernment, problems of democracy, economics, con- 
sumer education, business educat[on, home eco- 
nomics, and career education at the high school 
level. 

_ Each book in the "People on the Farm" series— 
Dairying^ Brol/er Growers, Corn and Hog f arrning, 
Saising Beef Cattle, Growing Oranges, and Black 
Fam/7/es— shows how farm families work together 
arid make the decisions necessary in farming: The 
books can help students understand modern agri- 
culture, as well as provide an opportunity to see In 
operatidri a riUrriber of broad concepts such as the 
workings of supply arid demand, the role of govern- 
ment in the ecdriorriy, arid the irripact of teehnolbg- 
Icai change. 

You can use the books iri the "People on the 
.series in the classrddrri iri a riUrriber of ways, 
depending upon the curricuiurri ydU are teachirig 
and the needs of your studerits. 
*_TJ^? J^PoJ^A^^O J^^ used tdgether td create a unit 
or even a short course on agriculiure tdday. 

• One book can be read and discussed by the 
class as a case study in modern agriculture. 

• The class may read several of the bddks arid 
make comparisons among them. 

• Or the books may be used to give examples frdm 
agriculture when classroom studyis focusing pri a 
broad concept such as supply and demancUcieci- 
sionmaking in business, and career possibilities. 

In-order to help you use the books In vvays best 
suited to your own needs we have designed this 
Teacher's Guide in the following manner: 
. Seciibn 1 (p. 4 ) covers some of the nnajor 
ideas, or generalizations, that flow through all of 
the books. Each, of the generalizations is followed 
by_a suggested classroom activity. 

Section 2 (p.10) summarizes the books follow- 



ed by several student activities arid discussion 
questions for each book. 

Sectjon 3 jp.32) is a list of resources fdr further 
information about agriculture. 

Aadiovisaal Materials 

To help nnake the families arid their activities 
even more real for your class the Departrrierit has 
developed sound jHmstrips to accdmpariy several 
of the books in the "People on the Farm" series. 
Each filmstrip Is 100 to 150 frames and rUris fdr 15 
to 20 minutes: Fllmstrlps are accompanied by a cas- 
sette with both audible beep and inaudible pulse. 

People on the Farm: Dairyir^ 
People on the Farm: Broiler Growers 
People on the Farm: Cdrri arid_Ho§ Farmirig 
People on the Farm: Grdwirig Orariges 

The filmstrips are available for $20.50 each from: 
Phdtd Lab, lri_c., 3825 Georgia Ave:, N:W:, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20011. 

Slide set version^s are avajlable for $29.50 each 
from: Photography Division, GPA, USDA, Wash- 
irigton, D.C. 20250: 
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Geheralizatidhs arid Related Activities 



Althoagh each book in the "People oh the Farm" series deals with a specific 
type of farming, there are major generalizations that are (3ommon to all of the 
books: These generalizations deal with: 1. Farming as a business; 2. The impact 
of technology on farming; 3. The4ncreasing sjpecializat in farming; 4. The roje 
of government in agriculture; 5. The diversity in farming; 6. The interdependence 
between agriculture and the rest of the eisondmy; and 7. The way of life of 
farmers and their families. 

The generalizations are designed to help you focus your students' att^ention 
on key points. Each generalization is followed by an activi^ty, frequently in- 
volving making comparisons among books. You may wish to use a discussion of 
the generalizations, followed by some of the activities, as an introduct^ion to the 
unit. It is also possible to Use the generalizations and activities to review and 
sumrharize the program. 

1. Farming As A Business. 



Generalization In order to make a profit farmers must invest large amounts of money, make a 

continuous series of business decisions, arid take financial risks. 

Activity Understanding an income statement. 

Goals Understand profit, read ari iricbme statement, and prepare an income statement 

for a hypothetical farm family busiriess. 

TeacHer 1- Review withjhe students one of the inconie statements [n the;*P^^^ on the 

InstruGtibiris Farm" series. Be sure to explain the following concepts to the students: 



a. The purpose of an, Income statement is to determine profit or loss. Annual 
profit is what's left over after all costs are paid: Profit is the net return for risk 
taking arid for management, nqtjor labor^ 

b. "Aririual gross cash farm income" comes from the sales of products raised or 
grown. 

c. "Cash costs" are those expenses that farmers must pay in order to earri iri- 
come. Most costs will be obvious, like buying seed and feed, interest ori loaris, 
property taxes, and fuel: However, some costs will need additibrial explariation. 

d. "Depreciation** is the wear and tear on buildings arid equipmerit. If deprecia- 
tion is not taken, farmers overstate their incornes. They rriUst keep rridriey In 
reserve to replace their buildings and equiprrierit everitually. 

Finally, some costs are "fixed** while others are "variable." Fixed costs in- 
volve orie-tlme purchases such as land, bUildirigs, arid machinery as well as in- 
terest ori real-estate loans. These costs dbri't charige rib matter how much or 
how little a farmer produces. Variable costs, bri the bther hand, invojve contin- 
uing purchases. They change as prbdUctibri iripUts iricrease or decrease and as 
prices fluctuate. Exariiples of variable cbsts are feed, seed, labor, fuel, and in- 
terest ori prbductibri loans, _ __ T T 

Students should Uriderstarid that farmers can stay in busjness for a shdrt 
period of time without making a profit as long as they cover costs: In the long 
run, hbwever, farmers rriUst make a profit to stay in business: 

2. Studerits should cbmplete the following questions to determine whether they 
Uriderstarid the profit arid loss concepts. 
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Sims Brothers Partnership Income and Expenses, 1978 


Income 




Expohsas 




._ 

Sale of cotton 


$70,685 


Hired labor 


_ _ . . __ 


Sale of grain 


63,749 


(not full time) 


$ 5,875 


Patronage dividends 




Repairs, maintenance 


13,871 


(from cooperative) 


2,046 


Interest 


1,258 


Ag progrann payments 




Feed purchased 


988 


Henry 


230 


Seeds, plants 




John 


927 


purchased 


7,406 . 


Farmers Butane gas 




Fertilizers, lime. 




tax refund 


_ 365 


U lid I II Ualo 




Total 


$138,002 


Machine hire 






(airplanes) 


3,715 






Supplies purchased 


148 






Vet fees 


350 


Incorhe 


$138,002 


Gasoline, fuel, oil 


9,779 


Expenses arid 




Taxes, Social Security 


1,092 


Depreciatibh 


89,524 


Insurance 


2,063 


Net profit 


$ 48.478 


Utilities 


516 


(divided between 2 families]! 


Subscriptibris arid dues 


79 






Accburitirig 


390 






Cbttbri scbuts 


406 






License 


187 






Office supply 


28 






Total expenses 


$74,038 






Depreciation 


$15,486 








$89,524 



Did we make a profit? 

Sims Brothers Partnership Income and Expenses, 1978 iSee Black families) 

I. Answer the fbllowirig questibris based bri the Sims' iricbrrie stateriierit. 

1: From what crop did the Sims receive most of their income? 

2: What would happen to Sims' income if people gave up cotton cjothes for 

polyester? 

3. What is Sims' largest cost? 

4. Which costs are fixed and which are variable? 

5. If the costs of land, machinery, and buildings increase, will farms become 
bigger or smaller? Why? 

6. What is depreciation? What would happen to the Sims' profits if depreciatibri 
were nbt included as a cbst? Wbuld thbse prbfits fairly reflect what the Sims 
really made? 

7. How much profit did the Sims make on their farm in 1978? 

8. Could the S!ms stay in business if they suffered a $10,000 loss? Why or 
why riot? 
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II. Now make your own [ncqme statement based on the folloviving information. 
Pat and Howie Spicer grow oranges; Their frait sales were $140,000 for the year. 
They paid $30,000 for salaries, Jie,deemterest on notes, $5,000 for repairs arid 
maintenance, $6,000 fo^eqaipment, $15,000 for fertilizer and spray, $20,000 for 
drainage, $5,000 for fuej, $6,000 for Irisarance, and $10,000 for other things. 
Depreciation on their groves and equipment was $8,000. 

Put the information on an Income statement and determine the Splcers' profit 
or loss. 



Generalization 

Activity 
Goals 



Teacher 
jfistriictions 



2. The ImfDact Of Techhdidgy On Farming. 

Almost nothirig Is done the vvay it was 50, or even 25, years ago. In general, 
farms have become larger and more specialized. Machines and the use of scien- 
tific technolbgy have replaced hand labor. Agriculture has become far more pro- 
ductive, with more food arid fiber produced per acre and per farmworker. 

Q 

Understandirig the impact of technological change on agriculture. 

Studerits should be able to identify and discuss the impact of some of the major 
techriolbgical irihbvatidns that have changed and continue to change American 
agriculture. ^ 

1. Divide the students into groups and assign a book to each 
Da//'y/A7g, Corn/Hog, Sro/'/er and Oranges;^ This activity may also be done using 
only one or two of the booh:s. Ask each group to read its assigned book and as a 
group fill in a chart like the one bejqw: 

List the technological changes affecting the productions and the food iri your 
book. (Divide the chart into three columns or categories, as follows): 



Machinery that a farmer did 
riot have 25 years ago 



Sc_i e n lU i c a d y a n c e m e n t s 
made by agricultuial and 
other scientists 



Changes in farming as a 
result of technology 



2. Combine the results of all the groups' findings for each cat^egory(n^e^w ma 
chinery, scientific advancements, changes) on the board: Then for each cate- 
gory ask the stuoents to make some generaMzations about technological 
changes. For exannple, for the first category students might make a statement 
like "macNnery generally replaces hand labor," or *'the need for more 
machinery has increased the cost of getting started in farming." Discuss these 
generalizations to see if they are true across all of the books. What seem to be 
the trends in technological change? How do you think each of the comriibdities 
will be grown or raised 25 years frorri'now'? Have the studerits do sbriie research 
on this. Source of information would be the library, county or State agricultural 
agents, farm groups or commodity associations. (p.32bf this Teacher's Guide 
provides some specific sources.) 

3. (Spinoff activity) What would happen if things were like the did days? Ask 
students to think about arid discuss what would happen to farmers and con- 
surriers if the policy of this rriythical pdliticiah. were adopted: "The small dairy 
farrrier is becbrriirig extinct," said the political candidate. "If I get elected, I will 
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save^he smaM dairy farmer by banning machines. Modern milRirig machines and 
aatomated feeding machines cost money. Today, a farmer may have to invest 
$150,000 just to get start^^ to go Jack to the old-fashioned farm. Hand 

milking wiji mcrease employment as well as emphasize the old values of hard 
work and sacrifice." 



Getieralizatidii 



3. The IhGrease^ SpeGialization In Farming. 

Mbsi farmers today specialize in one or two prodacts best salted to the climate 
and geographical conditions In their area, and to the supplies of labpr and other 
resources. 



Activity 
Goals 



Teacher 

instructions 



Understanding regional crop specialization. 

Students should uriderstarid why oranges are grown in Florida and corn in Vovja 
and not the other way around. 

Organize the class into small groujDS. Each grbujD will be responsible for brie of 
the following books: Beef, Cdrn/Hdg, Da/ry/T?^, Broz/ors arid Orangfes. AsR each 
group to read the assigned book and if necessary do some library research, arid 
fill in the chart below. (Note that not all factors apply to each commodity: for ex- 
ample, soil type Is not relevant to raising brdil$rs.) 

Region or Slate producing the Best topdgrajDhy and soil type Irhpbrtance of being close to 
commodity markets 

Needed JaborsuppjLe.s; 

Jesirable temperature range skilled labor/anskilled labor Water requirements 

List each group's firidirigs bri the chalkboard. Use a map of the United States 
to show'where each cbrrirribdity is.produced. Ask each group to summarize for 
the class the impbrtarice bt each bf the factbrs (temperature, water, soil, etc.) in 
the production of that particular cbrrimbdity. Sbrrie things are growri over a 
wider area than others. Why is this so? CbUld any bf the products be raised iri 
any other soecialized region? How do you think a farmer actually decides what 
l:o raise? (Try to contact some farmers and see what they say.) What is the role of 
a good transportation system in the regional specializatidri df agriculture? 



Generalization 

Activity 

C^uais 



4. The Role Of Government In Agriculture. 

fA''I^®rA?'''^_^_^9se who prep and bring our food to market must meet product 
standards estabjished both hy Government regulation and by the tastes arid 
preferences of the consumer. 

Examining Government regulations and consumer preferencas. 



Students will be able to identify and describe examples of Government regula- 
tions for consumer protection In agriculture, and will be able to identify and de- 
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scribe examples of the Influence of consumer tastes on agricultural production. 

Teacher bivjde the class into small groups around each booklet being studied— Corn/ 

instractlons Hog, Da/ry^ See/^^^ Ask one-half of the pupils in each smaM 

group to read rheir boj3k£^^^ the ways Gc5vernmenUs involved in 

the prodactibn, processing, and niarketing of their product. Why Jsthe^overn* 
ment performing. each service? Whjch actions show concern for corisunier pro- 
tection? Do any of these servjce^ affect the cost of product[on or marketing? 

Ask the second half of each smaN group to read the booklets and make a list 
of things consumers look for when shopping for each product: How do farmers 
try to appeal to consdrrier tastes? Why are consume/ tastes Important to agricul- 
tural producers? 

When each group has finished, rriake a complete list of the consumers ser- 
vices perfbrrhed by Government on the chalkboard; What does the list show 
about reasons why Gbverhrhent regulates agricultural production? 



5. Not All Farmers Farm Alike. 



Generalization Although the use of modern techhology and busihess methods characterizes all 

successful farming, there are great differences in the way farms are owned and 
run and in the way products are marketed. 

Activity Understanding different marketing options. 

Goals Students wM I understand t^hat farmers must make decisions about how to raise 

their products as well as how to sell tneir products. 



Teacher Have the students read page_2i of Oranges to find out^ how jhejhree types of 

Instructions markets are organized: Through discussion, fill In the Information called for on 



this chart; (Put chart on the chalkboard.) 





CbbperativiSf 


Equity Cbrpbratibn 


Cash Market 


Who owns the land and trees? 
Row does it work? 









pj«cii««|oh: What^a^^^^ of marketing to the orange 

grower? Which would you choose if you were an orange grower? Why? 



6. The IhterdependehGe Between Agriculture 
An^ The Rfest 9f The Eeonomy. 

Giineralizatlon >^gr]cujture and the rest of the economy are Jnterdependent. farmers bay 

machines, seed, fuel, electric power, insurance, and many more things; and all 
t^he industries that transport, process, or market agricultural products depend 
on the farmer. 



Activity # eonsldering iriterdependence. 
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Students win be able to descnbe jobs in agriculture and jobs made possible by 
it: They will be able to see the relation of agriculture to the rest of the economy. 

Teacher Ask for an example of an agricultural job familiar to students in the class: Put 

instructions the job in the center of the chalkboard. AsR pupils to think of types of work or 

jobs which must be performed perore the job on the board can come Into exist- 
ence. What types of work or jobs are available because of what the workers m 

the job on the board do? 

Ask the students to read any of the books and have them list occupations they 
run across. When they have finished, have each pupil select one job and place it 
in the middle of a sheet of paper. On the top of the sheet, list jobs which are im- 
portant to the existence of the occupation in the middle. Oh the bottam of the 
sheet, Jist occupations influenced by the job in the middle. How are agricultural 
occupations related to the larger American economy? 



Generalization 

Activity 
Goals 



Teacher 
ihstriactibhs 



7. The Way Of Life Qf Farmers And Their 
Families. 

Farming influences the lifestyle of a farmer and the whole family. Farming is 
frequently a family business with participation of all members, including the 
children. 

Examining the lifestyle of farmers. 

Students yvill have a clearer understanding of Mfestyles on the farm and will be 
able to compare therh with the lifestyles created by other career choices. 

Ask the pupils to describe a typical day of a farm family. Use the families in the 
books or, if possible, interview a farmer, the farmer's spouse or tHeir children. 
List the activity and length of time spent m each activity on the chalkboard. Dis- 
cuss how the routine changes at different times of the year. \ 

Ndw^ask the class to consider how the routine and demand of the career in- 
fluence the lifestyle of someone in that career. Begin by describing the career's 
influerlce on leisure r/me activities. Progress through Iriendsnip patterns, family 
life, mcome, status, exper/ences, opportawties] self-image, and values. 

Compare and contrast the irhpact of farming on the way of life with the effect 
of being a nightshift worker in a factory, an office clerkfa traveling salesperson, 
a teacher, or being in some other business. 

Do you think you would like the way of life on a farm? Why or why not? 
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Schwartzbecks and the Bealjs of Maryland own two of the ap 
100 dairy farms In the United States. There are now only about f 
farms as there were 25 years ago, but farm herds are larger, 
srn^mllklng machines that enable one person to milk about 8 



3, majiy farmers can handle the increased nurriber of cows with 
e number of workers. As Rudell Bead says, "Now we have 1 
)er of cows we had in the thirties and basically three men har 
IS Dad and I and a hjred man did with 20 cows back then." 
3re's been anoth^er^hangejn dairying too. Because of better br 
eding, and better mana^gement; the average dairy cow produc 
I rhllk as the average cow djd 25 years ago. 
ry farrhs are located all across the country, and many of them 
)pb|itan areas, which are major m^arkets for fresh milk, 
h the Bealls and the Schwartzbecks were rajsed on farms. Th( 
j their father's farm with help frbrri his two sons, vvhile the Sch 
It their farm in ^968 after 6 years' experience jn farming on som 
rhe Schwartzbecks' farrri cost $125,006, much oLwbich was bor 
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farmer-bwried financial ihstitutiiDhs which specialize in loans to farri.crs: The 
SchwartzbecRs figure they have invested $300,000 in the farm, including the pur- 
chase price. The value of the farm has increased greatly. They could probably 
get nearly a half million dollars for the farm today. But they have no plan to sell. 
They like their life on the farm arid warit to pass the farm on to their children. 

The value of farmland is coristaritly iricreasirig--gbod news for the farmer 
who already has it arid plaris to sell it, or for those who will iriherit a farm, but a 
big problem for ariyorie tryirig to eriter farmirig today. Ariblher big experise for 
farmers, both those already iri farmirig arid those whio warit tb eriter, is the high 
'Jl^[?3sing cost of machiriery, buildirigs, arid supplies. Beirig iri debt is part 
of a farmer's way of life. 

Besides taRirig care of the dairy herds, dairy farmers raise most of the feed for 
their cows. The mairi crbjDS iricjude cbrri, allalfa, and clover. The Government 
has an Importarit role iri the dairy iridustry. The Federal Government supports 
research to improve herds. It pays for educatibri arid irifbrmatibn programs for 
farmers. It sets minimum prices paid to farmers for their milR iri certain market 
areas and often buys up milk products to support farm milk prices. Local gbyerri- 
Dl^/*]? l^sp^^LTi'lk the dairy farms to erisure that milk rrleets specified 
health standards. 

Activity Titio (1) Impact of Technology on Milk Prodactibn 



Major Concepts 



Technology; Reallocation of labor; Graph Interpretation. 



Goals 



Activity 
Description 



EKLC 



To show how the application of science and technology to the raising of dairy 
cattle has irriproved milk output per cow: 




while pbUrids bf rriilR per cow have iricreased. Therefore, by 1974 it took only 
brie-half as mariy cbws tb produce the same arriburit bf milk that was produced 
in 1950. 

graph A 



E 

Q 

"D 

C 

o 
a 



Milk production per cow 



Average number of milk cows on farms 




1950 



1974 



1950 



1974 



Sbriie discussion questions: 

1_- Why is it to the advantage of the iry farmer tb have one cow that produces 
10,000 lbs. bf rriilk instead bf two cows that produce 5,000 lbs. each? 
2. What specifjc advarices iri scierice and technblbgy made higher producing 
cbws pbssible? List the bccUpatibris riecessary tb provide these advarices to 
the dairy iridustry. 
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Activity title (2) 
Major Concepts 
Goais 



Activity 
Description 



Activity Title (3) 
Major Concepts 
Goals 



Activity 

Description 



3, What conclusions can you make about the effects of new technology on joD 
opportunities? 

Women on the Farm 

Role of Women; Entrepreneurship Among Women. 

To help students understand the changing role of women on the farm, and to 
make some comparisons with activities of women in their own lives. 



Women play an Important role In American agricalture today. They own farm- 
land both in partnership with their husbands and families and as individuals. 
They also provide a great deal of the labor and skill Involved In running farms 
today. 

1. Make a diary of a day in the life of your mother Which of her activities are 
related to earning an income? Which are related to managing the household? 
Which are related to community or civic activities? Make a list of Nona Schwartz- 
beck's activities. How does your mother's day differ from Nona 
Schwartzbeck's? 

2. Look through the other books in the "People on the Farm" series and note the 
activities and_roles of women In each book. What kinds of things do women do 
on the farm?' Try to interview some farmwbrheh and find but about their role bh 
the farm. 

A Debate about Price Supports 

Competition; Supply and Demand; ,C3overnment and Regulation. 

To provide an opportunity for students to research, and then debate, the issue of 
the role of CSovernment in supporting farm prices. 

Select two studenjs to debate the Proposition: 'TheJJnited States Qqvernment 
should cejiseg]ving special assistance to dairy farniers in the forni of support 
P'l'Pfs.^Ddjn^Porj quotas jor dried cheese." Both sides of the 
debaje should research^ specific details of these support programs by con- 
tacting the U.S: Department of Agrlcultore and other sources, and should con- 
sider the effect of these programs upon the farmer and the consumer. 
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er Growers 




qns of Mississippi are among about 30,000 broilerjrowers 
"hey raise broMers (young chickens for eat[ng) from the jin 
'^Jd untM the birds are ready for slaughjer a[ about 8 wveeks 
the broiler growers In the United States^ the taytons do 
\ they raise: The taytons raise the broilers on contract fc 
3 chicks, provides the feed, and slaughters and sells the 
own the farm and the broiler houses where they raise 15C 

oiler Industry has changed In the last fe'*; decades., The o 
n which chickens were bred, hatched, fed, ahd_sl9ughterec 
sent to rharket has practically disappeared, Broiler grow 
' Integrated Industry. That rrjeahs that large flrrris or cbopi 
ly_all aspects of broiler productlph. Scientists breed the b 
. The eggs are hatched at scientifically controlled hatchej 
It farmers like the Laytdhs raise the chlckehs dh cdhtract 
cddperative, usually with company feed and accdrding 
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directibris. The company then takes the broilers to its processing plant where 
they are slaughtered and then sold. Broiler growers like the Laytohs are jDaid ah 
agreed-upon price per pound for the birds. They often get a bbriusif they p''b- 
duce heavier-thah-average brbilers frbrh a fixed ambuht of feed. The broiler 
industry as a whole turns out nearly 3 billion broilers to feed America's in- 
creasing appetite fbr chjcRM. Americari chicAeri cdhsumptibh has leaped from 
half a pound per persbh in 1934 to more than 36.9 pdUnds today, This increase in 
cdnsumptidh is due td scientific advancements in breeding, feeding, disease 
cdhtrdl, and methdds df raising the birds. 



Activity title (1) 
Major Concepts 
Goals 



Activity 

Description 



Changes in the Broiler Industry 

Investment; Impact of Technology. 

Students will be ab[e to Jdentify several ways in whjch investment in research 
and good facilities has improved broilers and lowered their relative cost to the 
consumer. 

Chjcken was once a special treat that the average family could afford only infre- 
quently: Today the price of chicken is much lo\A/er in relation to other meat and 
to family income and is often served two or three times a week. 

The chicken of today is a meatier bird, matures tb market size mbre quickly, 
and is sold to the consurrier in better cbriditibh than bhce was the case. This is 
possible because the pebple who raise and market brbilers have invested in bet- 
ter equipment and rhachinery. and in research on hbw td imprdve the prdduct. 

Using the bobklet, BrpJler Growers as a reference, list several ways in which 
science has irhprbved the brbilers that are marketed today. 



Activity Title (2) 
Major Concepts 



Answers: 

1. Discovery df vitamin D made it possible to raise chickens indoors, (p. 1) _ 

2. A scientifically determined feeding formula produces birds that grow larger 
arid are ready for market more quickly, (p. 1) 

3. Scientific breeding has separated Jhe strains that^'grow larger, and are 
fore the best meat producers, from those that are the best egg layers, (p: 1j 

Name several kinds of rnachinery or equipment that have improved the raising 
and marketing of chickens. 

Answers: 

1. Aatbrnatic feedirig troughs reduce the labor use^^ 

2. Gas-fired brooders keep young chicks warm arid iricrease their rate df grdwth 
(pp. 4-5). 

3. Lights in broiler hbuses help preverit chickeris frdm piling Up dri drie another 
and smothering (p. 6). 

4. Machine-kilMrig anjJ defeatheririg reduces the time between killing and refrig- 
eratirig the birds (p. 7). 

Grading and Inspection 

Roles df Government; Consumer Protection and Information: 
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To help students better understand Government grading arid irispectibri. 



Before the students do any reading, have thern try the follbwiriig test to check 
their knowledge coricerning Goverment grading arid irispectibri. After the test 
have students use the booklet (pp. 2«-3) to change the 15 statenierits sb that they 
are all true: 

True or False? 

1. All broilers or frying chickens must be graded according to quality. 

2. Grading bf chickens Is done by the Food and Drug Admmistratlon. 

3. Ihe highest quality chicken will bear the USDA C grade. 

4. Ihe U.S. Gbvernment pays the 0:3: Government graders. 

5. Every pbuUry processing plant In the United States that ships its products out 
of* State has at least one U.S, Department of Agriculture inspector. 

6. If a poultry plarit ships brily withiri a State, no Inspection takes place. 

7. Once the chickeri leaves the plant, It Is never inspected again: 

8. If a chicken does riot have a grade bn it, you can be certain that It is of a lower 
grade. 

9. Besides grades ther^ are various classes by which chickens may be sold: 

10. A processing plant for poultry is usually inspected about once a month by a 
Governnnent inspector who does hot anhdurice his visit. 

11. Grading and inspection are the same so that a label that states a chicken 
has been inspected nieans it is Grade A. 

12. The Ipwer grade chicken could be used in hot dogs arid bdibgria. 

13. Grade e Indicates that the birds are fully fleshed and meaty, well firiished. 
and attractive in appearance. 

14. Grade A means the chicken is approved for human cohsumptidh but is 
diverted at the processing plant for further processing. 

15. Grade B is never used because it would identify the product as being 
second quality. 

Note lb teacher: Irispection and grading are entirely different. Inspection is to 
ensure thjt the brbilers are healthy and wholesome: All poultry musj be in- 
spected. Gradirig is vbluntary and the grades refer to the appearance and meati- 
riess of the chicken. The sariie is true of all fbbds— Inspection Is for health, and 
grading Is for quality. Alsd, the gride has nothing to do with food value: Food 
whether Choice or Good beef» grade A or B eggs, Faricy or No. 1 apples, have 
abouJ_the same nutritional value. The higher grades have a better appearance 
and more uniform size, and in the case df meat, rriay be juicier, more flavorful, 
and usually— but not always— more tender. 

Here are some of the grades for various kinds of foods. 

Beef, Veal, Lamb U.S. Prime, Choice. Good. Standard 

Poultry U.S. Grades A and B 



Eggs 



U^S. Grades AA. A. and B (Also classified for size; Extra Large. 
Large. Mediurri, Small) 

U.S. Gradds AA. A. and B 



Butter 



Cheddar Cheese 



U.S. Grades AA and A 



Canned.^ frozen, dried fruits, 
vegetables 



U.S. Grade A or U^. Fancy; U.S. Grade B; U.S. Choice or U.S. 



Extr^ Standard; U.S. Grade C or U.S. Standard 
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ftotivity title (3) 
Major Concepts 
Goals 



Activity 

Description 



Activity Title (4) 
iMajor Concepts 

Goals 



Where are Broilers Raised? / 

Regional Specialization; Business icfirriate; Factors of Production 

/ _ ■ - -■ _ ■ 

To show what parts of the country produce broilers and the business 

climate is suited for this type of productibh. 

/ 

1. Put the figures given on p&g^SS concerning broiler productioh on the board 
or overhead and have the students locate and shade in the 10 States oh a rhap. 
Use one color for the five leading States and another color for the next five. 

2. Where does it appear that ^ost of the broiler productibti takes place? 

3. iSheck the reasons which you think might account for the large amount of 
broiler production \n the five leading States. 



! 1 High wages 
[ j Warm weather 



Ampie labor s_upply__ _ 
Fewer alternative jobs 
Agricultural state / 
Industrial state / 
Qhance to own your own land 
Low taxes. 

Low wages / 

Highly Unionized 

Fewer agriculture alternatives 

/ 



High taxes 
Year-fdUrid work 
Part-time wbrR 
Close tp processor 

Lik3S farnr^work 

Goes well with other types of farming 
High fuel cost 
Low fuel cost 
Short working hours 



4. Discussion: When people go into farming or other businesses what do they 
hope to gain? / 

5. Discussion: In order to gain this (question 4)Jhe^ look for a favorable busi- 
ness climate^ bescrjbe'what you think is meant by a favorable business climate 
in connection with broiler production; (book at the items checked in numbers.) 

Economics of the Broiler Industry 

eornpetltion and Market Structure; Division of Labor and Specialization; 
Productivity. / 



To illustrate how specialization and division of labor have increased efficiency 
in the broiler indust'ry. 



ftctivity 
Description 



After reading the booklet, students should answer these questions in written 
form or in a class aiscussion: 

1. How is broiler g'rowing today different from 30 years ago? What are some ef- 
fects of these changers qr[ producers and corisumers? 

2. Look at the ch£rtori page 6; \A/ha^happened between 1935 and 1975 to broJIer 
production? To prpducer prices per pound? To consumer prices per pound? How 
do these prjce [rrcreases cornpare with the rate of inflation? 

3. What factors/are responsible for the low prices of broilers? Why don't the 
producers benefit rnore from this? 

4. Why do the Laytoris raise broilers on contract rather than raise therti and then 
sell^them to th6^^^ 

5. Resources consist of land, labor, and capital. What resdurces do the Laytons 
provide? Which do they get frbrh others? Provide specific examples to back up 
your answers./ 
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Corn and Hog Farmif 
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Growing hogs and the corn to feed t 
near Gedar Falls, Iowa. Nearly 700 pi 
the Miller farrri. About 48,000 bush 
bushels to feed the hogs, and the re 

The Millers have two breeding her 
farrows (has a litter of baby pigs, an 
ter) twice a year. That gives the Mi 
rouhil Farrowing time involves rtlucf 
tioh. The danger of losing newborn p 
On a national average, 25 to 30 
highest percentage.of deaths take f 
pigs are given aRtib|qtJcs and vltamli 

It takes about 6 months for hogs t 
22P pounds^ JP^^y»_?^^1s?rners^ wai 
breediiig has been changing hogs jn 
meaty part of the pork chop) is an ind 

el ^0 



"Over the years hogs have changed a lot: J started with hogs with 3:5 sqaare 
inehes of Ibiri eye; Now the Ibiri eyes are 5-6 sqaare inches:'' there Is also rnach 
less fat. 

Though the Millers breed and raise pigs frbm birth on their farm, more and 
more farmers are avoiding the trouble bf breeding and farrowing by buying 
ybung pigs when they have Just been weaned (at about 40 pounds) arid raising 
them to market size. And that means there are a lot bf other farmers whb are iri 
business Just prbducirig thbse feeder pigs. It's a good example bf specializatibri 
brijhe rribderri farm. 

But rib matter whether farmers buy feeder pigs or produce their own, the favor- 
ije feed for those pigs is cbrri. Corn arid hogs are groWri everywhere iri the Uriited 
States, but more cbrri arid riibre hogs are grbwri iri the Midwest than ariywhere 
else. The Cbrri Belt really deserves its riarne. U.S. farmers prbduce_47 percerit of 
the world's corri, most of it in the Midwest. Two States iri the Com Belt, Iowa and 
lllihdis, prdduce 40 percent of the corn grown in the Uriited States. These two 
States alone prdduce as much as all the cdrn prdductidh df Eastern and 
Western Europe cdmbined. This high prdductidri is pdsslbre because the 
temperature, sdil, tdpography, and rainfall are just right for growing corn. The 
area Is also ideal for growing soybeans, wheats and potatoes. But the major 
crops are corn and soybeans rather than qth^i^commodities because farmers 
can make rnore nnoney pej* acre w[th corn and soybeans^ _ _ 

Corn productjon uses thejatest technology^Yields per acre In the United States 
have quadrupled since the 1930's: that's because high-yielding hybrid corn 
varieties were developed by agricultural researchers, the use of fertilizer has in- 
creased, and Irriprbved methbds bf working the soil have been developed. John 
Miller puts all this to work fbr him on his farm. 

He tests the sbil, plarits several varieties bf cbrri, uses hundreds bf thbusands 
bf dbllars wbrth bf riioderri equjpriierit, arid practices cbriservatibri with cbritbur 
plowirig arid miriimum tillage. All bf this requires riiariy difficult decisibns and a 
great deal of kribwiedge bri his part. There are, fbr exariijDie, huridreds bf cbriibl- 
riatidris of chemicals available to kill weeds arid irisects, **Matchjrig herbicides 
arid irisecticides to your dwri particular prdblems is vital," says Miller. 

Even with all this, corn prdductidri and the farmer are stilLat the mercy of the 
weather. A hail stdrm can wipe dut a newly planted crdjD. Extreme heat In the 
summer can cut output in the whole Corn Belt extensively. Even 1 week df ex- 
trerne heat and hot, dry winds during the vital growing period when the plant is 
shedding polleri can cut a farmer's yield significantly. 



Activity title (1) 
Major Concepts 
Goals 



Activity 
Description 



Decisions and Events 

Decisidrirriakirig; Eritreprerieurship; Ecbribmic Iriterdeperiderice. 



To help students recdgnize the kirids of decislbris farmers make arid tb help 
students understand the effect df dUtslde events dri farmer declsibrirriakirig. 

Ask the^ class to read the Cor/7 an Farming book and keep a list df deci- 
sjons nriade by the MM examples are— declsldhs whether td 

raise com or hogs^when to buy feed, when to market the hogs, and whether td 

build a new baUdlng:) 

Ask the pupils to discuss those decisions wNch they thjnk are most crucial Jo 
the success of the farm and the family: Pat these on the chalkboard. Identify the 
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Activity Title (2) 
■Major Concepts 
Goais 

Activity 

Description 



I 



choices avaMable for each of those six to eight decisions. Tell the pupils to sup- 
pose they are the Miller family facing these decisions. On a piece of pa^r, have 
each student select an option as a choice for each decision. 

When all the decisions are made, readeach of the "events cards" below. AsR 
the students to decide how each event mighUelate to one or more of the deci- 
sions they have made. What new problems might jhe Miller family face? How 
does the event influence future decisionmaking? What helps an entrepreneur be 
successful? 

Events Cards 

1. The price of building materials has just dropped significantly due to the glut 
of niaterials on the market and little demand. 

2. Jnterest rates have jumped dramatically. Little money for loans is available 
and only at very high rates. 

3. Hog prices have taken a sharp turn Upward and promise to continue the climb 
for the next 10-11 months. 

4. New tax ja\A/s reward those farmers who own their property and equipment 
with large rebajes to encourage more spending. 

5. Soybean and soybean meal prices hai^e jumped to a new high. 

6. It does hot rain for a week even though the weather bureau forecast rain for 
every day of the week: 



Hogs to Market 

Productibri and Price; Comparative Shopping. 

To help stodentsahderstan^d tile st^^^ necessary to get the product from farm 
to rharket, and the cost to consumers of those steps. 

1. Using page 11 of the book, ask students to develop a pie chart showing how 
much each business (farmer, wholesaler^ processer, retailer) in the pork produc- 
tion and marketing processes receives oot of each dollar spent on pork in the 
supermafRet. 

2. Ask students to research and describe the rosourcesjabor, tools, machinery 
that are Involved in each step of the pork production and marketing processes. 
What happens to the hog at each stage (farmer, wholesaler, processer, retailer) 
that changes the hog into the pork you buy In the supermarket? > 

3. Go to supermaj-kets and Interview several meat department managers to find / 
out what are the (3 or4) rriost popUlarcuts of pork In yourarea. Gather per-pound / 
prk^es for each cut and keep track of the prices for a 2- or 3-month period. Does / 
there seem to be much change? (There may be; pork prices go up and down/ 
because hogs are sold on an open rharket where demand and supply fluctuate^' 
,4. PorUs generally cheaper thah_beef. Why do you think this is so? (One reaso^l 

Is biology^ A sow usuajly weans 7 to 8 piglets from each litter and she has 2 lli- 
ters per year That nieans as many as 16 new pigs per year. Also, It takes only 
about 6 months for hogs to reach market weight. A beef cow usually has only 
one calf every year, and It taj<es 16 to 20 months for that calf to grow to market 
size. On the other hand, the market weight of a beef steer Is about 1,000 pouhds 
while a hog weighs only about 220 when sent to market.) 
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Activity Title (3) 

major Concepts 

Goals 

Activity 
Description 



Activity Title (4) 
Major Concepts 
66als 



Activity 
Description 



The Many Uses off Hogs 

Efficiency. 

To acquaint students with the many uses of hogs: 



1. Give examples of what happens to the^ following parts of the hog: 
hair intestine pancreas meat 

heart valves pigskin stomach 

2. Explain vvhat Is meant by the saying '*they use all of the hog but the squeal." 

3. Have students go to several stores (food stores and other places) and make a 
list of all the pork products they can find. 

4. In class, have the students indicate which part of the hog the product came 
[rorn: 

5. bo there seem to be any parts of the hog that aren't used? 



Sciehtlffic Advancements In Corn and Hog Farming 

Impact of Techriblogy; Scientific Advancement. 

To help students Understand .the impact of scientific research on farm 
productibh. 



There have been many scientijic advancements in growing corn and raismg 
hogs that have made possible better hogs, increased corn yields per acre, and 
better conservation of the soH; 

Divide the class into three groups and ask each group to read the appropriate 
section of Corp arid Hog f arming and fill In one of the sections of the chart 
below. (A few possible answers appear below.) 

Sclihtlfflc Aavanc9rncnt9 and Hmw W«y« of Doing things tiiat hava mada poialbia . . . 



Battar, haalthlar hbga 

• antibiotics _and_yltarrilns 
for newborn pigs 

• selective breeding 



Incraaaad corn ylalda par acra 

• new p^owirjg iTiuthbds; 
hybrid corn 

• combinations of new ; 

herblQides and Insecticides 

• applicatibhs of anhydrous 
arhrnonia 



Battar aoll conaarvatlon 

• Contour plowing 



Put the three headings for the chart bh the board and fill In the.chart with the 
class: Then ask the class to sumrharize the scientific advancements and Im- 
provements they have brought about for each of the three categories^ 

Some (ilictisilbh quiitlohi: What kinds of Jobs do the people have who 
have made these scientific advancements? Where are some plaj:es rhey rnigh 
work? How do you think farmers find out about the new ways of doing things so 
they can use them? 

Qrotip Pliouiiioh: Research to get better anlnials, and higher y»elds, and to 
preserve the land Is a continuous proces^s: Pretend are the sclentjfic 

director of a program to Improve hogs. Increase corn yields, and improve soi] 
cohservatibn. What kind of new research programs would you fund? If you had a ' 
limited amount of money which of these programs would ybu fund first, and why?' 
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The Ritschard family of Golorado raises beef cattle along the 
o>ado River. They keep about 400 cows on about 8,350 acre 
&ores that they lease frbrri the Government for grazing 
Ritschards are cbw-calf operators. They keep a herd of cow 
Those cows bear calves every year and most of this **crbp** < 
regularly. The calves are born In the spring and are usually ke 
Then they may be sent to a feedlot owned by someone else tc 
are the right weight for butchering (about 1100 pounds), or i 
anytime af ter weaning. What the Ritschards decide to do depei 
t^he feed, the amount of hay they have, and the price they are II 
calves. Because the Ritschards* ranch Is In a dry mbuhtalhou 
raise gralri to jeed the catt^^^ roam oyer large arfias < 

the grasses that grow naturally^ It takes from 15-30 acres of 
area to provide enough grazjng for a cow an calf. Th< 
horses, and sometlrnes pickup trucks, to herd the animals to n 
around the large janch; 
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The Ritschards brand their cattle, drive them up to high ground fpr summer 
gracing, arid do countless other things that look just like what happens in a cow- 
boy movie. 

Cattle prices fluctuate, and some years the costs of ra[sing the catt^le are more 
than the Ritschards get at the market. To supplernent thejr incorne, they rent out 
cabiris to fishirig enjhuslasts along the banks of the river: 
||The Schuttes of MJssouri are also cow-calf operators: They keep 56 high- 
grade beef cows bn 280 acres. This Is a much smaller farm with much less land 
per cow than the Rijschards use. That's because there is more rain and more 
grass in Missouri. One acre of the Schutte grazing land can provide enough 
grazing for a cow and her calf. But the land is also good for growing other things, 
and the Schuttes have diversified. On an additional rented 320 acres they grow 
soybeans and corn to sell, or they feed the corn to their livestock. They also 
raise hogs if the market price for corn is too low. 



Activity title (1) 
Major eoncepts 
Oibals 



Activity 

Description 



Headlines— How Changes In Supply and Demand Affect Price 

Supply and Demand; Price MecHanism; Change. 

To help students understand the effects of supply and demand upon the price of 
beef at the store: 

Using the blackboard, or a set of transparencies, display a series of ficliorial 
newspaperjieadliries. As each headline is shown, ask the studeflts to tell ho\N 
this event m|ght influence the price of beef, and give reasons to suppdrt their 
answers: Sarnple headlines might include: 

"PORK AND PQULITRT PRICES FALL" 

(Lower price: Demand for beef would decline as beef became more expensive in 
relation to the new lower prices of pork and poultry.) 

/'HEAVY SNOW AND COtb Hit tHE MIDWEStJ' 

(Higher price: Cattle will gain weight rnore slbwlym the cold; snow drifts prevent 
farrners frbrh getting cattle to rriarket, thus reducing the supply of beef:) 

''REAt CONSUMER^m SAYS COMIIIERCE DEPARTMENT^ 

(tower price: People will eat less meat, vv^hlch results in a lower demand for 
beef.) % 

"OPEC CONPERENCE VOTES 10 PERCENT OIL PRICE INCREASE'' 

(Higher price: Costs of operating farms increase; sorhe farmers will crtoose not 
to raise cattle, thus reducing supply.) 

«<QRAIN AND SOYiEAN PRICES RISE'' 

(Higher price: The higher cost of cattle will contribute to lowering the supply of 
beef.) 

''OOVERNMENt CLOSES ONE MILLION ACRES OF RANaELAND 
to CATTLE IN THE WEST 

(Lower prices followed by h|gher prices:^ When the amount of grazing land Is 
reduced, farmers will have to cut back JheIr herds. More beef wJM come to the 
market causing prices to drop; Once this short-term oversupply is absorbed and 
beef supplies fall back, prices will go higher.) 
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You may also want to ask students to invent headlines of their own arid 
evaluate their impact. 



Activity Title (2) 

Major Concepts 

Goals 

Activity 
Description 



Factors of Prodaction 

Factors of Production. 

To help students to identify the production factors Involved in raising beef cat*le. 

Ask studerits to read fla/s/ng See/ Caff/e and make a list of everything needed to 
produce beef cattje. Put the fo headings on the board. (Here are a few 

suggestions of possible answers:) 



Human Resources (l»bor) 

hired hands _ 

Mr, arid Mrs. Ritschard 



Activity title (3) 
Major Concepts 
Goals 



ftctivjty 
Description 



Activity Title (4) 
Major Concepts 
Qoais 



Nntarfil Resources (land) 

land 

wat^r 

climate 



Capital Resources 

rriachinery 

tertijizer 

gasoline 



Working with the studerits, put the items on their lists in the proper cate- 
gories. Out of this discussion develop definitions for the three factors of produc- 
tion listed above. 

Another question: Which factors of production are increasing in cost? How 
might this affect the way beef cattle are raised? 

How Geography Affects the Methbcis of Raising Beef eattle 

Land Use; Regional Specialization. 

To help students Understand the diversity of rhethods used for raising beef cat- 
tle, and to Understand how geographical factors affect production methods. 

Copy or read to students the summary above. Ask them also to read the top of 
the insi^de cover of the book. Beef cattle are raised in many different ways in dlf- 
fe^rent^ parts of the country, depending Upon water availability, quality of land, 
and the cost and availabjijty of feed grains. 

head a discussion using the following questions: 

1. How many acres were heeded for the Ritschards to carry a cow-calf unit? 

2. How many acres were needed for the Schuttes to carry a cow-calf unit? 

3. How are cattle raised in other areas? What factors explain the differences in 
land needed and methods used in different parts of the United States? 

4. What are the major farm commodities produced in your regibh of the country? 
Are thesfe cqrrimodities produced in other sections of the country? Is it done in 
the same nri^ann^er, or is it d^^^^^ how? Some of the class rriay want 
to get he|p answering this question by interviewing a local farmer, farm 
organization representative, or county extension agent. 

Pecisibnmalclrig 

Decisionmaking; Markets; Supply and Demand; Price Mechanism. 

To help students understand the farmer^s constant need to rnake decisions. 
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Activity 1. Students should read the sections in Raising Beef CaWe dri the RItschard 

Description famlly» 

2. Students should write a month-by-month diary,Jisting and briefly describing 
major activities on the-ranch: This diary should emphasize the decisions the 
Ritschards have to make. For example, they should rheritidh the decisions on 
when to sell cattle, when to move grazing cattle td a different pasture, which 
bulls to bay for breeding. 

3. The students should make a chart as illustrated below. They should choose 
five decisions the Ritschards made, briefly summarize the factors that influenced 
their decision, and briefly explain why the decisidh was made the way it was. 

Why dceUion wca mad« 

bftcl«io nB Summary of deciiibh Factor* affecting decision tha way it wal 
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Growing Oranges 




There were twice as many oranges produced in the Un 
there were in 1960. The citrus indostry Has been growing r 
World War fl when cohcehtrated juice came along; Cone 
the industry. Scientists had finally discovered a way to c 
so that it could be reconstituted with full flavor. Since fro: 
was introduced in 1945/46, orange production in Florid 
oranges are grown) has more than tripled. Acreage devot 
has more than doubled^ 

Many Florida drange groves are part of cooperatives, 1 
Growers Association managed by Art Mathias is a good 
City cooperative Is made up of 450 groves, ayeragihg 34 a 
tered throughout a 25-mire radius of Haines City in cehtral 
area^ The groves are [ndivldually owned, usually by irlv 
where^ These owners have created a cooperative that ra 
oranges for them; Mathn^^ cooperative manages 8,500 ac 

\ittr\rLrarc /'9fifi friil_*imci\ !♦ j^mf-ic Ki ■ i Ih i r^«-i»<c ♦ki*-*. >s,w»< 
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men[ necessary for orange growing: Mathias, in partnership with others, owns 
65 acres of the^grovogs in the cooperative: Every month he and other owners 
recejve a statementex plaining how mach money was spent on his or her grove, 
the quantity of chemicals appjied, and the amopnt of labor put into the grove. 
The cooperative's sales department is busy on the phone all through the 
harvesting season for fresh oranges (September-duly), selling the oranges 
mostly to supermarket chains: Sales are credited to each owner's account. 

As eecll Hull, another grove owner-manager says, **We've developed more 
elaborate and more complete caretaking units than those in any other kind of 
agriculture. A Florida grove owner doesn't have to have any machinery. He 
doesn't really have to know where his grove is. He just invests arid hopes every- 
one will treat him well." _ _ 

There are some growers who riiariage their owri groves. Torh Sasser manages 
his owri 160-acre grove, which he dwris iri partriership with his brother-iri-law. He 
doesn't belorig_tb a cooperative. He takes care of the grove arid dwris the equip- 
merit hiniself. To sell drariges, he uses what the citrus iridustry calls a participa- 
tibri plari. This is ari agreemerit which the grower makes with a processing 
cdrripariy before the seasdri begins. The grower promises to market his or her 
fruit thrdugh that cdmpariy, which usually does the actual harvesting. 

Nd matter how the drariges are produced and marketed^ the physicaj^require- 
merits for producirig orariges are the same. Oranges requ[re a waj-m climate and 
a low likelihood of a freeze. Freezing tem^peratures break down the walls be- 
tween the little pockets of juice in the orange, and the orange drjes out: Oranges 
also require the proper balance of nutrjents: Qroves are fertilized two or three 
tinries a year. Matter of facj, as Mathias says, "Growing citrus is very nearly 
hydroponics: Our soils just hold up the trees: We add about everything else that 
the tree needs:" (Hydroponics Is the growing of plants in nutrient solutions.) The 
trees and oranges are also very susceptible to all kinds of Insects and diseases. 
The groves are sprayed as often as three or four times a year, and spray^irig is ex- 
pensive: It has been estimated that tKe^cdst of spraying in central Florida is 
nearly half the cost of production in the groves. Water is also irripbrtarit to citrus 
growth. Florida has a good pattern of rainfall, but still abbut_half the groves are 
irrigated. In California, where the main groves are iri the dry Sari Jdaquiri Valley, 
all oranges rriust be irrigated. 



Activity title (1) 
Major Concepts 
Goals 



Actiyjty 

Description 



Risk iin Farmiing 

Risk; Investment. 

To ^elp students understand the Inherent risks in farming, and the things the 
farmer does to minimize those risks: 

Some questions for class discussion--"Far_mers_are some of the biggest 
gamblers around," was the comment made by Tom Sasser. Do you agree or dis- 
agree? What are some of the thirigs farmers garrible dri wheri they produce ariy 
crop? What do orange growers gamble dri? (For example: v^eaXhet, water, cdri- 
sumer demand, insect irifestatidri, arid disease.) Ndw cari-drarige growers 
minimize their risk? (For example: jdiriirig a cddperative, sprayirig for insects, in- 
vestirig iri faris for frost prdtectidri, irrigatidri.) 
The Americari farmer today rieeds td be trairied iri mariy different subjects in 
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Activity title (2) 

/__ 

Major Concepts 
Goals 



Aetivjt^ 

Description 



understand to be successfui? 

When Tom Sasser bqug^ $310 per acre, it was raw land with pines 

and palmettos growing on it. In 1962 he began to plant 110 acres of jar>d into 
brange groves. Now, with producing groves on it, Tom says he could skw the 
land for $4,000 per acre. If he sold the groves, what amount of money would he 
get before taxes? But Tom Sasser says he doesn't want to sell. Why do you thiriR 
he feels this way? What would you do? 

Where Citriis Fruits Are Grown 

Regional Specialization; Graphing Skills: 

To help students visualize and understand the regional specialization Involved 
in growing oranges. 

1. Making and translating graphs. 

Using the pie graphs on page 14 of Growing Oranges, have the students trans- 
[ate the citrus prdductidn ihfbrmatibri iritb bar graph form for each of the citrus 
products. After they have developed the five bar graphs (lemons, oranges, grape- 
fruit, temples and tangelds, tangerines) independently, divide the class into 
smaM^groups and ask each group td_develop a graph which they feel best shows 
a composite of the citrus industry. They carl find the numbers to be used as in- 
formation for the graph by filling in this chart. Provide each group with paper, 
magic rnarkers, rulers, etc.^ and ask the students to come up vvith the most 
descriptive and visually pleasing^g can. When the graphs are finished, 

display them and ask the class to vote for the one they think presents the infor- 
mation the most effectively. 



temohs Orahg«s Qrapofrult/^ tangalbs tanflerjnes 

(tons) (tons) (tons) (tons) (tons) 



Total 

(tons) 



Arlzbna 



Califfbrnla 



Florida 



Texas 



Total 



2. Some questions about regional specializatjbri: 

(a) \A/hy does citrus productibri bccur in these States rather than in other States? 

(b) Would U be possible for lllihbis tb grow citrus crops? Explain why or why not. 
(cj Why does Illinois grow farm prbducts like soybeans and corn rather than 
citrus fruits? . ' 

(d) If your State doesn't produce citrus, how does it happen that citrus fruit Is in 
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Activity title (3) 
Major Concepts 
Qoals 



Activity 
Description 



Ah Orange JUice Preference Test 

Comparison Shopping; CbhsUrher Decisionmaking. 

To provide an opportunity for students to go into the marketplace themselves 
and gain experience making comparative shopping Judgements. 

Divide the class into small groups equal to the numbej^of stores to be surveyed. 
Give each group a chart oh which to collect pncejnfornnation about orange ju 
in frozen, chilled, and canned form. Have each group vjsit their assigned 
gather the needed Information. They should price a name brand, the house 
brand, and a generic brand, if possible; Ask them to calculate the price in terms 
of cost per 6-ounce serving. Discuss with class the arithmetic for obtaining this 
information. 



store:. 



Frozen 



Chllleci 



Canned 



Brand 








House 








Qeneric 









average price per 6-02. serving 



When all the infbrrriatibn has been collected, compare the prices found by the 
students. Frorh fresh oranges, make brarige juice in class and calculate its 
6-ouncef serving price. Cbmjpare with others. 

Now, prepare and chill orange juice from two frozen brands, a chilled juice, 
canned brand, and fresh juice. Have students taste each type without 
its source. When they finish, have them rate the juices and compare their 
results. _ 

Hdw does taste relate to price? Wh[ch form of orange juice is most econom- 
ical to use? What form is most popular in store sales? 
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Black Fami 




Thejre were nearly 1 
them tenant farmers 
of 10 own part or^aM 
1940 to 1960 wher 
chernicals. In 1974, 1 
than $2,500 worth o 
their income, as do 

This booklet desci 
incomes. 

Wilbur Mihisee of 
started with nothing, 
black or white^ who 
invest. He rents all 
learned farming frdrr 

Wilbur Minisee ha 
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assembje 2,000 acres to work; He will continae to rent some of the land but 
hopes to own more, too: 

John and Henry Sins, two brothers in a farming partnership in Arkansas, own 
about 30 acres around their homes and rent ail the rest: 465 acres from their 
father, dosephi and ariother 385 from neighbors: They grow cotton and soybeans 
just west of the Mississippi Rj>'er. In 1978, their farm brought them $138,002 In 
total income and a net income of 48,478 to be divided between the two families: 
They have bought equiprherit worth a quarter of a rhillibn dollars, and not long 
ago built hew homes for thernselw ... 

The Sirhs' success is tiased oh the ability to manage productibh on the land 
their father bought piece by piece bver the years and other good Jand. They work 
hard arid keep careful track of costs i output. For exampfeTas" 

Jdhh Sims explains^ "Ypu can bUy a lotlmbre chemicals than you really need. If 
that last pbUhd of fertilizer ybU put dbwh doesn't produce mbre cash frbm in- 
creased productidh than that ppuhd cbs;t, then you have to question putting that 
last pound down.'* — - . 



Activity Title (1) Leaving the Farm 

Major Concepts impact of Techhblbgy; Migratibh. 



Goals To help students understand the ecbhbmic reasbhs fbr the decline in the 

number of black farmers. ^ 

The "People on the Farm" book Black f amilies addresses the ecdhcytiic issues 
relating to blacks leaving the farm during the perldd from 1930 td 1970, and dis- 
cusses the successes and problems of several black farmers today. 

Ask students to read page 8, **Why did blacks leave the farm?" Then use these 
questions to guide discussion. 

1. Of the 926,000 black farmers iri 1920 more than half wer^ 
Many of the tenant farmers were sharecroppers: What is a tenant farmer? What 
IS a sharecropper? 

2. What changes took place In agriculture in the South during the 1940's to the 
1960's that caused many blacks to leave the farm? 

3. What opportunities existed off the farm that pulled many blacks away? 

4. What were the problems in the 1930-60 period facing a black— 
a. shaj-ecrqpp^er? 
be tenant jarme^r? 

owner of a small farm? _ 

Passing land down from one generation to the next is a problem for farm 
families; both black and white. What happens If a family has six children and 
only one wants the farm but doesn't have the money to purchase It? 

dutildo Roioarch: Ask students to research and discuss the extent to 
which disdrirriihatibh against blacks and the existence of a largely segregated 
society in the South cbntributed tb blacks leaving the farm. (Look particularly at 
problems of bbtaining educatibh and ihfbrrriatibn, prbblems in getting credit, 
brbblems in ReebihQ or r^royVn^ bwhershib bf laridJ 



Activity 
besoription 
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ftciiviiy Title (2) Changing Work and Lifestyle 



Major Concepts 
Goals 



Activity 
Description 



Career Decislonmaklhg; Economic Motivations. 

To help students understand the ecdhdmic motivations that cauised black 
farrners to leave the farm; t help students apply the concept of economic 
motivation to thejrowvn lives, and to understand that personal values will affect 
eeonornic decisions. ] 

Ask students to read about black farmers, listing reasons for the number drop- 
ping from 925,703 in 1920 to a level o^^^^^^^^ ih 1974. (Mechanization, chemical 
weed killers, good factory wages, competition from western cotton, etc.) 

1. Students can interview parents, relatives, and friends cohcerriing reasons for 
t^heir changing jobs in the past: Students should, sort out economic from ribh- 
econbrnic rhbtivatibns gathered frorn the survey. 

2. Students might research local or State employment situations which have 
forced workers to change jobs in the past, looking for references to the motiva- 
tipris expressed by thbse who voluntarily or involuntarily had to change jobs. 
What are the rhbtivatibns for wanting to keep or wanting to change occupations? 

3. Students might write dbwn ari occupation they are interested in and list three 
economic mbtivatibhs fbr their interest. Then write a paragraph describing why 
they might or might riot keep that bccupatibnal goal even If economic incentives 
were reduced corisiderably. 

4. Studer[ts could list examples bf the many problems which beset Wilbur 
Mjnisee that might have made a less dedicated farmer leave agriculture. As a 
cojitrast they could list the things which apparently keep Wilbur Minisee and the 
Sims brothers on the farm. 

5. Idenmx/severa] values held by Wilbur Miriisee br the Sims brothers that would 
keep them in farming even though they might earn more inbriey working in a 
factory. 



ftctivity Title (3) 
Major Sohcepts 
Goals 



Activity 
Description 



Cliances of Success 

Risk; Investment Decisionmakirig. 

To help studerits understand the problems faclrig pebple entering farming 
without Iarg6 amounts of money to invest. 



Have students read the section on the Mrnisees of Michlgari, theri: 
List the details of the growth of Wilbur Minisee's farm. 
List the difficulties faced by the Minisees: 
List the ways Minisee diversifies on his farm: 

Discuss in class these three topics focusing on the problems of a single 
Iridiyidual goirig into farming today. 

3. Db ybu thirik Wilbur Miriisee will be able to make it as a farmer? Why or 
why riot? 
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SeOtion 3 Getting More IhfermatiGn about Agriculture 



Local Resources 



The best way to mak^ agric^ultare real to ybar stu- 
dents is to spend some tinne looking at agrlcaltare 
in your area. Even if yoa Mve in the heart of a big 
^i^y^jb^'^^ 1? alniost certainly some kind of farming 
taking place within a 50-mile radios of where you 
live. And rio matter where you live, you can find 
people and businesses Involved In the sale, trans- 
portation, distribution, or processing of food. If you 
are anywhere near an agricultural area, there will 
also be businesses based on supplyirig farmers 
with everything from seeds, tractors, and fertilizer 
to bank credit, building supplies, and ihsurahce. 

Here are some places to find but about ydUr local 
agriculture picture: 



Cdoperatlve Extension. The Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service is a 0:3. Department of Agriculture 
agency that oversees cooperative arrangements 
between the U:S: Department of AgrjcUlture and 
the State land-grant universities. There are agri- 
cultural extension agents in every State and in 
nearly 3,600 counties. 

The extension agents advise farmers about new 
developments in agriculture arid help them with 
their prbblerhs. The agerits cari also be a source pf 
infbrrriatibri for you arid should be able to give you 
a gobcf overview about agriculture in your aj-ea, as 
well as lead you to farmisrs and farm groups that 
m§\it be able to work with or visi^youj- class^ 

the CbUrity Extension Office rnay also have a 
persori who coordinates 4-H youth activities: This 
4-H cdordinator should be ame to help you get 
/together with area young people with agricul- 
^ tural backgrounds. The address and phone number 
for your Cooperative Extension Office Is probably 
listed in the white pages of the phone book under 
the County Government listings. 

State bepartmonte of Agrlciiltiira. Each State 
has a State Department of Agriculture which ad- * 
ministers regulatory arid service, programs of the 
State relating to agricultiJre. They are usually _ 
sources of techriicaj irifbrriiatibri about agrlcuTture 
In the State. The address is usually listed under the 
<5tfltA Rovemriierit listiriGs in the white Daaes of the 



Farm Groups. In agricultural areas there are fre- 
quently organizations of farmers whose pijrpbse Is 
to support and encourage agriculture. Your Cooper- 
ative Extension agent may be able to lead you to 
these local groups. Some of these groups are part 
of large national brgariizatibris of farriiers. Some of 
the major national groups with addresses of their 
riatibnal headquarters are: 

American Farm Bureau Federation 

225 Touhy Ave: 

Park Ridge, Illinois 60068 

Natiprial Farmer Orgariization 
Cdrriirig, Iowa 50841 

National Farmer's Uriibri 
P:0: Box 39251 
Denver, Cblbradb 80239 

National Grange ^ 
1616 H St^, N:W: W 
Washington, D C: 20006 

American Agriculture Movement 
100 Marylarid Ave.^ N.W., Suite 500-A 
Wa^hirigtori, D.C. 20002 

Business and Industrias Related to Agricdltti re. 

There may be farm equipment manufacturers or 
dealers, food processors or wholesalers, busi- 
nesses involved in the transpbrtatlon of food, arid 
many other agricultural-related businesses in ybUr 
area: There certainly will be supermarkets arid 
other retail food s^s outlets. Ybu cari get some 
leads to these businesses by LobRirig through the 
Yellow Pages under 'Tarrri EcjiJiprrierit,*' '*Fpbd 
Wholesale and Retail," arid related_headiriss. Your 
local Chamber of Cbmrrierce or Better Business 
Bureau riiay alsb be helpful. 

Vbcatlohal Agriculture Departiiient off Your 

ScKbbl. If ybUr school or a neighboring scho_o_l_hj^? 
a vbcatiprial agriculture department^ Jhe teachers 
arid students in that department can be^ a good 
source of information. JHhere is a local chapter of 
Future Farmers of America in_ your area, they may 
be able to help you with a classroom preseritatlon. 

The Agrieajture CoHeges off State Land Grant 
Unlvenities. These colleges teach students at 
the andergraduate and graduate levels, cbridUct 
research relating to agriculture Using both State 
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ities. Many of the professors are leading experts in 
their fields. Personnel from these departments can 
be sources of information about the State agricul- 
ture picture. 

Agricultural Editors and Writers. One good 
source of information about the local agricultural 
scene would be the agriculture or farm editor of 
your local paper. For a list of newspaper farm 
editors across the country wri^'e to: 

Newspaper Farm Editors of Arnerica 

4266 12th St. 

Des Moines. Iowa 503i3 

There are rhahy farrh magazines aimed at farmers 
and those In related industries. For a list of rhaga- 
zirie editors nationwide write to: 

Ainerican Agricaltaral Editors Association 
5520-(3 Touhy Ave: 
Skokie, illlnois 6(3677 



information ab^^ 
Gommo^ities covered in 
the "People on the Farm" 
Series 

There are rhahy different kinds of farm products 
grown in this cpuhtry. The ones featured in the 
"People oh the Farrh" books represent only a few 
of them. The farmers who grow these products and 
the businiBsses that market them want to ehcbUr- 
age the sales of their products and want to be sure 
that the interests of their products are rspresehted 
before the general public and government bodies 
vwhose regujations or legislation may affect them. 
'A ?i ^^^??J?''J^?CS and marketers have 

gotten together to form assocjatipns^ These groups 
usually have information and educationa^l nnateri- 
als available for teachej;s: Below are some oM 
rnajor associations for the commodities covered in 
the "People on the Farm" series: 

Broilers 

National Broiler Council 4 
1155 15th St. 



Dairying 

National Dairy Council / 

B300 River Road / 

Rosembht, llliribis 60018 / 

Ho^e ; 

National Pork Producers Council/ 

1776 N^W: 114th St. 

Des Moines, Iowa 50306 / 

Beef Cattle / 

National Cattlemen's Assbciatit^h 
P.O. Box 569 ' / 

1001 LIhCdIn St, / 

Denver, Colorado 82003 / 

Cbrji _ _ 

NatipriaLCbrri Growers AssbCriation 

BR Box 7 / 

Shabbbha, llliribis 60550 / 

Oranges 

Florida Department of Citru^^ 
P.O: Box 148 / 
Lakeland, Florida 33802 j 

Florida CitrUs Mutual / 
Citrus Mutual BIdg. 
P^: Box 89 / 
takeland, Florida 33802 / 



IhfQrmatiQn frofn the 
United States pefjartment 
of Agriculture^(USDA) 

The Departrrierit of AgricuUUre produces rriariy 
publicatibris arid aUdibvisUal rriaterials for farmers 
arid cbrisUrriers, as well as fbr teachers. To obtain a 
list of publicatibris/available frbrri USDA write to: 

bist of Available Publications {L\si 11) 
Publications Distribution Center, Room 507A 
USDA / 
Washington, D.C/ 20250^^ 

For a list of availab[e fllmstrips and slide sets 
with a price list write to: ; 

Photography Geriter 
USDA L 
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PublicatiDns of Special 
Interest to Junior and 
Senior High Sehool 
Teachers 

Except where otherwise noted, the fbllbwihg 
publicatibhs are available free frbrn: 

Room 535-A 

Special Programs . 
Office of Governmental and public Affairs 

USDA _ 

Washington, D.C. 20250 



• From th« Earth to Your tabio j1 per teacher). 
An activity master book which helps to explain the 
"why's" of changing food costs. Lessbhs cbver: 

— Who produces your food? 

— Who shares In the money you spend for food? 
Why do food costs change? 

— How do^ production costs, processing, and 
retailing affect the costs of food? 

From the Eartfi to Your TaWe also contains back^ 
ground information arid discussion suggestions for 
teachers; 8 preprinted spirit dupjicatmg masters 
each_bf which will make 200 copies for student^tJse; 
and 2 transparencies. 

• Agrlculturii USA (5 per teacher). A 16-page 
booklet giving key facts and figures about Arrier- 
ican farmers^as producers, consumers, employers, 
and enyironmentalists^Gives^studehts a quick look 
at the highlights of American agriculture. 

• the Socrot of Affluonco (3 per teacher). A 
24-page booklet which describes how the Nation's 
wealth grew out of an efficient agriculture, and 
shows how 5 acres of farm land are heeded to sup- 
port each one of us. 

• Is the World Facing StarvatloH? (5 per 

teacher). Questions and answers about the world 
food supply and what this cbUhtry Is doing to in- 
sure that vve will have enough food for our needs, 
for sales abroad, arid for food aid to develoDing 



• What Farm Exports Meaii to You (5 per 

teacher). Explains about the export of American 
farrh products, and what exports mean to the na- 
tibhal economy, to the individual consumer, and to 
farmers. 

• Qiiicic Qulzzei (5 of each title per teacher). A 
series of quizzes with answers and Interesting jn- 
formation about a number of food-re[ated topics. 
Can be used by students in group or individual 
learning situations. 

Titles Offered: 

Food for Overseas 
Facts About Farm Crops 
Facts About Farm Animals 
Your Best Environment 
Facts About World Hunger 
Business of Farming " 

• The Face off Riirai AmeHca 1976 Vearbookof 
Agrjculture ($7.50 per copy). A beautiful 200-plu5 
page hardcover book of pictures and text that de- 
scribe modern farming and agricultural life tqday^ 
The book, done as a Bicentennial project by United 
States Department of Agriculture^ was designed to 
be a visual record of American agriculture. 

• What's to ^at? And Other Questions Kids 

Ask about Food 1979- Yearbook of AgriGuliure 

($4:50 per copy). For upper elementary and junior 
high: A full-color book all about food for young 
people: the history of agriculture, food production 
today, smart shopping, nutrition, food around the 
world, problems of world huriger, food and farrhihg 

in the future, and gardening for young people plus 
crafts arid garries arid recipes. 

Both Yearbooks may be purchased from the: 

Supeririteriderit of Documents 
tJ:S: Gbverrirrierit Printing Office 
Washington, D C. 20402 
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